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and though Poland could not resist the vault- 
ing ambition of Catharine, and the grasping 
selfishness of Austria, when forsaken by all 
who had bound themselves to prevent its 
further partition, it is confessed on all hands 
that no possible imputation of insufficiency 
or defect could lie against the internal govern- 
ment. Niemcewicz was likewise the early and 
constant friend of Kosciuszko, under whom he 
acted as adjutant-general until they were taken 
prisoners after the fatal defeat at Macziewize 
in 1795, and imprisoned together at St. 
Petersburgh till the accession of Paul, when 
they were liberated and proceeded first to Eng- 
land, and afterwards to the United States. After 
a residence of some years in America they 
returned to Europe, Kosciuszko to Switzerland 
where he died, and Niemcewicz to his native 
country. While Poland remained under the 
power of Bonaparte, he took no part in public 
affairs, bat passed his time in literary retire- 
ment, when however part of the Polish ter- 
ritory was assigned to Alexander by the con- 
gress of Vienna, the Russian emperor re- 
solved to form that portion into a separate 
government, with the name of the kingdom of 
which it once formed so small a proportion 
With a mockery of freedom a constitution was 
ordered to be prepared, a committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and Niemcewicz was 
uominated president. Whatever could be done 
he did, but written constitutions are of little 
avail when no opposition can be offered to the 
unrestricted power of the reigning monarch. 
Poland has indeed a house of representatives, a 
nominal senate, but they have no power to 
enact or even to propose laws, no influence 
whatever in the state, and very little freedom 
of speech. Niemcewicz is the perpetual secre- 
tary of this senate, but as it does not meet 
oftener than once in three or four years, the 
office occupies but little of his time, which 
is still chiefly devoted to literature. His last 
public appearance was at the funeral of Kos- 
ciuszko, who was buried in the Cathedral of 
Cracow, beside the bodies of his fellow patriots 
Sobieski and Poniatowski. On this occasion 
Niemcewicz pronounced a funeral oration which 
is considered by his countrymen as a master- 
piece of eloquence and composition. He has 
written, besides, a history of the kings of Po- 
land, a history of the reign of Sigismond the 
Third, a collection of memoirs relating to the 
ancient history of Poland, a celebrated histori- 
cal romance, entitled John von Tenczyn, 
Fables and Tales, Kasimir the Great, a play, 
and several other theatrical pieces. All these 
are in the Polish language, a dialect of the 
Sarmatian, very little known by any but the 
natives of Poland. Of these the Jews are, as 
all our readers know, in the cities a very nume- 
rous body ; in the villages there are few, be- 
cause they never engage in agriculture. To 
reclaim these in some degree from the error of 
their ways, (not to convert them to Christi- 
anity, for that was justly deemed a hopeless 
case by any such means, but to expose the ab- 
surdities, the blasphemy, and detestable doc- 
trines of the Talmud, in both its grand divi- 
'ions of the Mischna and the Gemara,*) and 
Jo reform them from knavery and idleness, to 
honesty, industry, and the Old Testament — 

* The Mischna is a collection of the writings of the 
tttcient rabbins or father? of the Jewish church, made 
ln the second century of our era : the Gemara is a com- 
mentary on the Mischna, collected about a century 

j*ter, and abounding in more and greater absurdities 
"^ its predecessor. 



this was the purpose for which the tale was 
avowedly written. It was translated into 
German under the inspection of the author, 
who presented it in this dress to the present 
Editor, and he has given it to the British 
public as a vehicle for conveying a more full 
and complete view than could easily be afforded 
by any other means of the manners, morals, 
prejudices, and superstitions, of the people to 
which it relates. The fullest confidence we 
are assured may be. placed in the accuracy of 
the descriptions, and of the extracts from the 
Talmudic and Cabalistical writings, profane 
and senseless though they be. 

There is not much in the story. Moses, the 
father of Sarah, is a Jew of Warsaw, prin- 
cipally occupied in mercantile speculations, but 
deeply read in the Talmud, a firm believer in 
all its knaveries and nonsense. Levi is a young 
Jewish reformer, who having by a lucky acci- 
dent received a good education, seeks to bring 
back his brethren from the ravings of the 
Mischna and Gemara to the pure morality 
of the Old Testament. Being acquainted with 
Moees, he becomes the instructor of Sarah his 
daughter, her father gladly acquiescing in the 
arrangement, because it will save expense ; he 
thus has an opportunity of imbuing her mind 
with his own views and principles. The tale 
begins with a quarrel between Moses and Levi 
on the question whether it is the duty of a Jew 
to cheat Christians. The former, indignant 
with the latter for maintaining the negative of 
this question, breaks off all connexion with him, 
and removes his daughter from the risk of 
further contamination from these novel heresies, 
by carrying her from Warsaw to a frontier 
town which he conceives will likewise afford 
peculiarly favourable opportunities for smug- 
gling. A great deal of the subsequent plot 
hinges upon the efforts of Moses to alienate his 
daughter's affections from Levi, and to fix them 
upon Iankeil, a senseless rabbin, but revered by 
his Jew brethren, as an inspired prophet. After 
much severe persecution, the lovers are at 
length ■ united by the interference and protec- 
tion of- Count Tenczyn, a Christian, and the 
friend of Levi. 

The following striking picture of the manner 
of bringing up the Jewish youth, which occurs 
in one of the letters of Abraham, an enlight- 
ened Israelite, to Levi, the lover of Sarah, win 
be read with interest and surprise. 

" Our rabbins and elders have chiefly busied 
themselves in endeavouring to exclude from 
our youth all such information as might reach 
them, and in propagating among our young 
people such degrading views and principles as 
were most favourable to their own influence. 
Even at three years of age out children's heads 
are filled with stories of ghosts and apparitions. 
At four years the idea of a God is imparted to 
them, and at the same time it is inculcated that 
the Jews alone are His people, and that all 
others are despicable and accursed. At five 
years the boy is sent to a school, where he 
reads the books of Moses ; but he learns at the 
same time the commentaries filled with explica- 
tions of them, containing a multitude of injuri- 
ous prejudices. He is then taught Hebrew, 
and if he is either stupid or timid, blows are 
applied. His head becomes confused, and he 
learns by rote, for even the teacher scarcely 
ever understands the language. In his eighth 
year, being without any knowledge of the 
country or the inhabitants, he is tnught that 
the Jews are a great nation, and the Christians 



are to be hated, because they stand in the way 
of the Jews— do not adhere to the traditions of 

the elders — eat swine's flesh — do not observe 
the sabbath — and above all, are not circum- 
cised. Early in the morning the pupil must 
wash his hands, not for purposes of cleanliness, 
but to drive away the unclean spirits, who, 
during the night, fix themselves on the nails of 
his fingers. When he passes by a church and 
hears the sound of the organ or the singing, he 
must stop his ears lest such sounds should 
pollute his soul ; and in this way he becomes 
persuaded, that whoever is not a Jew, is worse 
than a demon. In the same year he begins to 
learn the Talmud, and is, though a child, 
lectured on marriages, and divorces, on the 
cleanness and uncleanness of females, and of 
the wars of animals. These lessons are conti- 
nued from morning to night, are often accom- 
panied by chastisement, such as may poison in 
the spring of life the minds of the young. As 
their years increase, the education proceeds; 
and if the parent perceives his son to be a dili- 
gent student, all his care and ambition are 
directed to make him a distinguished Talmudic 
scholar and a rabbin, in order that he may be 
able to mary advantageously. 

" In the twelfth year a girl of ten is brought 
to him, and he is ordered to marry her. After 
the ceremony he continues still a pupil, and at 
length becomes either a rabbin or a tradesman, 
or what is much more common, a mere idle 
loiterer. Except the most simple rules of 
arithmetic, he has been taught little that social 
life requires, and learnt only prejudices, absur- 
dities, and unextinguishable animosity." 

The whole book contains a great deal of 
similarly curious and interesting information 
respecting the notions, prejudices and practices 
of the Jewish people. The disapprobation of 
the objectionable tenets is- made always to pro- 
ceed from the mouths of Jews themselves, so 
as to imply the author's conviction that every 
enlightentd Israelite views these subjects in the 
same light that he dees, and his intention to 
expose to themselves rather than to those of a 
different belief, the enormity and ill conse- 
quences of those monstrous and detestable tra- 
ditions and practices by which they have mad* 
void the Word of God, as it is written in 
the Old Testament. 



The True Plan of a Living Temple; or Man 
considered in his proper relation to the or- 
dinary occupations and pursuits of life, if 
vols, post 8vo Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 
burgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London-. 

Among the many gratifications which our 
position as sole arbiter of the Dublin Literary 
Gazette and president of our little republic of 
letters, affords us, not the least is the pleasure 
of hearing ourselves talked of ingood company, 
and, like the silent gentleman in the Spectator, 
gathering opinions of our merits from those 
who little suspect that the veritable Simon 
Pure is even then in the presence. Neverthe- 
less, we are necessarily sometimes doomed to 
bear the fate proverbially destined to listeners. 
Thus, we have heard ourselves once de- 
nounced by a tall swarthy gentleman in black, 
as a profane Jesuit, who, nnder the mask of a 
spurious liberalism, was seeking to sap the very 
foundations of society, and introduce popery 
in its blackest and most baneful form into the 
land ; and again, we have, listened with a 
complacent smile to a young gentleman in a new 
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blue coat with bright bran button* to it, who 
complained of us as a canting swaddler, always 
preaching like a conventicle-man. We own 
the latter accusation so far surprised though 
it did not discompose us, that we took the li- 
berty of asking on what grounds this vivacious 
person founded his opinion, as we had some- 
times, we acknowledged, dipped into the pages 
of the Journal in question, and had not arrived 
at exactly the same conclusion ; but our lively 
young friend silenced us at once by the excla- 
mation, " Oh, hang it ! I never read a word 
of it m my life, 'tis so stupid." 

This was very welL But though we nei- 
ther acknowledge communion with the church 
of Home, nor rejoice in the appellation of me- 
thodist, nor belong to that exclusive class of 
religionists, commonly, though somewhat pro- 
fanely, denominated Saints, but believe and 
worship after the manner of our fathers, and 
according to the usages of the established 
church of this kingdom, we are neither afraid 
nor ashamed to bring the subject of religion 
sometimes before our readers as forcibly as we 
can, because both they and we well know that 
it is the most important, the most spirit-stirring, 
and most interesting topic, which can be treated 
of by man holding communion with his fellow- 
men, whether by tongue or pen. It seems to 
us then, that the great bulk of mankind fall 
into this enormous error about religion, that 
they look upon it as something separate from, 
and independent on, their common and ordi- 
nary affairs, and imagine that even God him- 
self has sanctioned a two-fold division of hu- 
man life, whereby six days are to be devoted 
' to the cares, the pleasures, and the business of 
this world, and the seventh is sufficient to con- 
secrate to the interests of the world that is 
future and eternal. We repeat that six days 
to Mammon, and one to God, seems to be a 
distribution of time coolly and deliberately ap- 
proved of by most professing christians, and not 
a few, for fear we suppose that the devil should 
not have his due, throw in to his share the Sun- 
day as well. We call God our father, and we 
pray, at least some of us do, that his kingdom 
may come upon earth ; but, (as if we were 
children working for a hard task-master who 
never let us home but of a Sunday,) during by 
far the greatest part of our time, instead of 
living under a constant and grateful sense of 
the power and protection of an ever-present 
God, we lay the recollection of our Creator, 
and of those future interests which are now 
depending, and depending on ourselves, out of 
our thoughts altogether. Even in the minds 
of seriously religious men, there is a desecra- 
tion, as it were, apt to be associated with the 
ordinary interests and affairs of this world, a 
total negation of all connection between them 
and the interests of eternity, and a struggle 
between the care and thoughtfulness which 
circumstances compel them to take in the bu- 
siness of the life that now is, and that entire 
devotedness which they feel themselves bound 
to pay to the interests of the life that is to 
come. " As soon" says the author, whose 
work is now under consideration, " as a per- 
son begins to think, with becoming seriousness 
of the part which ho ought to act, as the ex- 
pectant of a life beyond the present, he is apt, 
—proceeding upon the religious ideas which 
are at present current in the world, — to think 



which all his affections and thoughts should be 
directed, — and that as its concerns are entirely 
different in kind from those of the present, it 
must be by the indulgence of affections, 
and the management of interests quite distinct 
from all temporal affairs, that he can alone qua- 
lify himself, — in his present state, — for being 
a final inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. — 
I say, this is the struggle that % is at present 
going on in the minds of those who are espe- 
cially engaged, by their appropriate places in 
life, in the business of this world, — but who 
wish, at the same time, to qualify themselves 
for a place also in that higher and spiritual life 
by which this present is to be succeeded ; — and 
what I affirm, and have endeavoured through- 
out the whole of the work now offered to the 
public, to make evident is, — that the notions 
of duty thus embraced by the candidates for 
immortality, — and necessarily pressed upon 
them by the current doctrines of divines and 
moralists, are different from those propounded 
to mankind by the Great Author of Christia- 
nity ; — that, though he, indeed, more than all 
other teachers opened up to the ambition of 
man the prospect of a future life, — he, howe- 
ver, spoke less frequently of lifting the affec- 
tions of men from earth to heaven, — than 
of bringing down " the kingdom of hea- 
ven upon earth," and that, in one word, 
— both the true spirit of Christianity, and 
the soundest conclusions of natural reason, 
inculcate the belief, — thst the best preparation 
which any man can make for the honours of 
a future world, is a religious discharge of the 
duties prescribed to him by his station as an 
inhabitant of this earth, — and that his true 
business is, — not to insulate himself from 
earthly concerns amidst thoughts and feelings 
that are related only to " things spiritual and 
eternal," — but rather, to bring the glorious in- 
timation of a world beyond this to bear, by 
means of the pure and animating feelings which 
it awakens, upon all the duties and pursuits, — 
even the most apparently minute and insigni- 
ficant, that are at present assigned him. 



This is not elevating men, when they be- 
come candidates for heaven, out of all regard 
for the things of time ; but, according to the 
truly divine wisdom of our Lord, it is bring- 
ing " the kingdom of heaven upon earth," or 
making its divine light invest with a reUgioutt 
grandeur all temporal and transitory objects ; 
and this accordingly is the purpose which the 
author of the present treatise, in accordance 
with what he believes to be the true spirit of 
Christianity, has endeavoured throughout the 
whole of it to accomplish. "When this pur- 
pose is actually carried into effect — man be- 
comes a living temple, in the strictest and pu- 
rest sense of the words — " He becomes a Tem- 
ple, by having all his powers consecrated to the 
service of God ; and a Living Temple, by hav- 
ing these powers directed to active and living 
interests." 

In following up this general idea, and point- 
ing out the whole duty of man, the author 
enters of course upon a wide and varied field of 
illustration. He proposes first to treat of the 
kingdom of God, or the reign of heaven upon 
earth. Next of the object proposed to man in 
life, as a subject of the kingdom of God. Then 
of the best mode of accomplishing this object, 



that henceforth he must divest himself, as much : and finally of a good life, in all its varieties and 
as he can, of all hearty interest in the things relations. In the course of bis observations on 
of time ; that the future life is that towards tins latter subject he gives a division and de- 



scription of a well-spent day, of which we pre- 
sent our readers with the following abridgment: 
" There are four distinct seasons marked out 
by nature herself in the progress of the day — 
and each of them reminding man of some im- 
portant duties which he has to fulfil, or of some 
indulgent bounty which nature has permitted 
him to taste. Morning is the season of fresh- 
ness — of renovated strength — and of calm pre- 
paration for the duties of the day. Then 
comes the time of active labour, of intense 
study, or of busy intercourse amidst the haunts 
of men. A season of animal enjoyment, of 
social affection, of domestic endearment, and 
of taste for art, intervenes as a kind relaxa- 
tion from the graver and more harassing pur- 
suits of the preceding period. And evening 
closes the beautiful succession, amidst a gra- 
dual falling of softer shadows, and a deeper 
feeling of mysterious sentiments, till immor- 
tality itself seems to burst upyh the human 
soul, from the brightening splendours of those 
countless worlds, by which this darkened abode 
of mortality is encompassed. 

" Morning and evening are thus both sea- 
sons of repose and of thought ; but the charac- 
ter of the two has distinct expressions. In the 
earliest hours, it is thought chiefly directed to 
the affairs of this life, and to that course of 
events, by which the coming day is to be dis- 
tinguished. In the latest, it is thought repos- 
ing on the delightful prospect of a world be- 
yond the present, and called, by the opening 
glories of the " firmament of heaven," never 
entirely to lose sight of that period when all 
temporal things shall be succeeded by a " new 
heaven and a new earth." 

" We now proceed to point out more par- 
ticularly the duties appropriate to these differ- 
ent portions of the day. 

" Morning. — From the general character 
of this portion of the day, as already observed, 
it seems plain that the great duty appropriate 
to it, is preparation of the mind for the more 
active and pressing pursuits by which the busi- 
ness of the day is to be characterized ; and in 
order to obtain this in the most effectual man- 
ner, there are several subordinate duties which 
seem indispensable. 

" In the first place, the earliest duty of the 
day, after that of putting the body into a be- 
coming state of cleanliness and preparation, i» 
the indispensable duty of devotion, both by de- 
vout offering up of the heart to God, and by 
perusing " that word" which he has stamped 
with liis own inspiration, and given to man as 
his own voice made legible in human charac- 
ters. This devout commencement of every 
day is so obvious a duty, so distinctly recom- 
mended by nature herself, who then seems to 
offer her "early incense " to the great source of 
all beauty, and so admirably fitted for prepar- 
ing the mind for all the coming scenes of the 
day, that no heart can question its obligation, 
nor indeed neglect it without self-reproach, and 
a conscious disregard of its best and most salu- 
tary privileges. 

" It is merely necessary, therefore, thus 
shortly to notice this duty, and to state that 
there are few situations so pressing, which, to 
a well-disposed mind, can be felt to be an apo- 
logy for the neglect of it ; and this recommen- 
dation applies not merely to the offering up of 
the wishes of the heart to God ; but also to 
the perusal of that word, in which God ha* 
revealed himself as speaking to man, and call- 
ing him to the performance of all his duties. 
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'• Next to this exercise of devotion, and of 
listening to the Word of God, there is ano- 
ther duty most fitted for this portion of the 
day, and in beautiful harmony with that we 
hare now recommended. It is — a quiet con- 
templation of the face of nature, and a culti- 
vation of those sweetening and invigorating 
sentiments which such a contemplation cannot 
fail to suggest." 

" The third duty of the morning is that of 
a serious looking-forward to the business of the | 
day, and the formation of a plan, in so far as | 
circumstances permit, for the prosecution of its ! 
business. i 

" The truth is, that most men view the or- 
dinary business of life with by far too careless 
and unthinking a spirit. They advance to it 
almost without design, and permit themselves 
to be carried unreflectingly along by the stream 
of events, whatever may be the direction it 
happens to Alee, and however momentous may 
be the consequences which are involved in its 
issue. But this is by no means the spirit in 
which the affairs even of this world ought to 
be met : it is a solemn struggle to which man is 
daily summoned with many unforeseen events, 
the ultimate direction and influences of which 
he cannot determine ; and no better security is 
given to him for the success of his enterprises, 
than that he should advance to them daily with 
a feeling that they are momentous, and that all 
his skill and good conduct will be necessary for 
conducting thorn so as to realize their best 
effects. A good and wise man, therefore, will 
make it his care to meet life with a serious pur- 
pose; and it is good that all men should be 
taught, that to meet its affairs without thought, 
or with no feeling of their solemnity, is un- 
worthy of the high nature which we bear as 
men, and unsuitable to the important conse- 
quences that may result, either from unfore- 
seen occurrences, or from the secret influences 
of even the most apparently insignificant. All 
the events of life are connected, and no max- 
im is more true or more worthy .of careful con- 
sideration, than that the most serious events of 
our lives often have their origin in circumstan- 
ces, that at the time of their occurrence, 
seemed to be quite casual and of little promise." 

" We say nothing of the length of time which 
should be devoted to such duties, because that 
and all similar points must be determined by 
the peculiar circumstances in which individuals 
are p'aced. For the same reason we do not 
think that rules universally applicable can be 
given respecting the frequently-agitated ques- 
tion of the duty of early rising. But it seems 
quite clear, that whatever space we may be 
able to afford to such exercises, and whether 
our morning is to be of longer or shorter du- 
ration, the exercises we have recommended are 
indispensable according to our opportunities, 
and that those who fail altogether to improve 
and enjoy the hours of morning are guilty, un- 
less bail health be their apology, of an impro- 
priety which cannot be reconciled with the idea 
of a lite spent according to the best plan. 

" Forenoon This is the part of the day 

more especially devoted to business. Nature 
herself, we have already said, seems to point out 
this appropriation ; for it is then that her ener 
pies are called forth in the most intense de- 
gree, and over all the earth this accordingly is 
the time when the important concerns of this 
World are transacted." 

" The great rule to be observed with respect 
to aU conduct, is that of viewing the faithful 



discharge of the duties of the station assigned 
us by our place in life, as a service paid to 
God, and a means of promoting the interests 
of his kingdom in the world* 

" This, as we have repeatedly endeavoured, 
in the course of tbis work, to urge, is by far 
the best style of thought to which the minds 
of men can be habituated. For it will destroy 
tlie regret which well-disposed minds are so apt 
to feci, while devoting themselves to the duties 
of their station, as if the time spent in these 
duties was so much of their existence sub- 
tracted from the pursuit of the. only eud that 
is worthy of man. . It wijl take away the de~ 
secratiou that seems to hang over th- common 
pursuits of life, as if they had nothiug in com- 
mon with the true part which man, as a rea- 
sonable and moral being, has to act. It will 
give a high character to the discharge even of 
the humblest offices, and will make the whole 
of life assume the aspect of " a sacrifice " 
offered unto God. 

'< Thus, the most common duties and feel- 
ings of life will assume a holy character, and 
man may conduct himself at all times as a Living 
Temple, dedicated to the service of his Creator." 

" Dinner, and the hours that imme- 
diately succeed rr. — This, we have already 
said, is the season of animal indulgence, of re- 
pose from the fatigues and agitations of busi- 
ness, of enjoyment of domestic affections, of 
social intercourse, and of taste for art. 

" It is to be kept in mind, however, that 
the gratifications of appetite, and all the lower 
pleasures of an allied kind, degenerate from 
their purpose, and fail of their object, when 
they are sought on their own account, and be- 
come the objects either of fond anticipation, 
or of deliberate reflection. 

" It is also to be remembered, that those 
pleasures are the most genuine and lasting 
which are calmest, which can be maintained 
without satiety for the longest time, or which 
can be made our daily solace. 

" It is farther of importance to be remarked, 
that animal pleasures, when confined to the 
mere indulgence of appetite, are not only of a 
very low kind, but almost fail to be sources of 
gratification ; that they derive, almost in every 
instance, much of their power of excitation 
from the social affections which they awaken ; 
and that they become more genuine and valu- 
able, in so far as they are more abundantly 
mingled with those delights which flow from 
the higher and purer sources of our kindly and 
domestic charities, or of our taste for what is 
fine and pleasing in human art. 

And, lastly, it is to be remembered, that 
pleasure should not be considered as an end 
valuable on its own account, but rather as a 
means of preparing our nature for those active 
and higher exertions which are truly constitu- 
ent of its dignity and excellence." 

" In order, then, that this season of the day 
may be enjoyed io its utmost perfection, the ! 
following tilings are requisite : — j 

" First — That the repose and animal grati- 
fication of the hour should be sought, not for 
themselves, but as a solace from previous fa- 
tigue, and should be regarded as a preparation 
for the higher duties which life demands. 

" Secondly — That the heart and fancy should 
be called on to elevate and refine the gratifica- 
tions of mere animal indulgence, or that science 
and enlightened conversation should give occu- 
pation to the higher powers of intellect and 
reasoning. 



" And, lastly — That when these pleasure! 
are in their greatest abundance, aud in their 
most exquisite forms, they should be sanctified 
by gratitude to the fountain of all happiness, 
by submissive thoughts respecting the transitory 
nature of human blessings, and by a kindly, 
sympathy with the fortunes of those whom the 
bounty of Providence has not so highly 
favoured. 

" In this manner, man will still be enabled; 
to consecrate all his enjoyments, and to sustain 
the character of a Living Temple, even in. 
those seasons when he seems, to be chiefly seek- 
ing the indulgence of his own capacities of en- 
joyment. 

" The more active business of life, we for- 
merly remarked, becomes hallowed by being 
done as a service appointed by God for the 
good of his kingdom ; and the hours even of 
social endearment, of domestic love, and of 
animal gratification, become refined and conse- 
crated, by being enjoyed as " a season of thank- 
fulness" to " the Giver of all good." 

u Evening Nature herself, as in the other 

seasons of the day, has given to this portion 
of it a character which significantly points out 
the duties appropriate to it. The splendid 
light of day begins to decline ; a softer colour- 
ing spreads itself over the face of creation ; 
beauteous tints surround the path of the de- 
clining sun, and heaven opens its resplendent 
glories to the eye and heart of man. 

" The general duty appropriate to this sea- 
son, like that of the morning, is that of a care- 
ful composing of the mind after the tumult and 
irritation of the day ; but the morning, as w« 
formerly remarked, speaks chiefly of labours 
about to be executed, while evening points 
more emphatically to those future and invisible 
issues to which all human labours are subser- 
vient. 

" This composing of the mind may, then, be 
best done by the following duties: — 

" First — Serious meditation on the wonder- 
ful ways of Divine Providence, and the myste- 
rious course on which he has sent the highly- 
gifted race among whom we have our place. 

" Secondly — Careful self-examination, or, as 
the beautiful maxim of Pythagoras expressed 
it, ' a conscientious review of the course wa 
have pursued, and the failings of which w« 
have been guilty, during the day that is about 
to close.' The excellence of this maxim has 
commended itself to men of all times since it 
was first given by its illustrious propounder, 
and it forms an admirable counterpart to the 
other maxim of the same philosopher, to which 
we formerly adverted, and which recommended 
preparation for the duties and orderly arrange- 
ment of the business of the day by calm con- 
templation of the 'regularity, the serenity, 
and the purity of the morning sky.' 

« In toe third place, pleasing thoughts re- 
specting the beauty of nature, and enjoyment 
of those lovely scenes, which the evening, in 
all countries, presents to the eye of man. This 
contemplation of the beautiful aspects of na- 
ture may generally be best done by solitary 
musing; but to those who have been agitated 
or depressed by the contentions of the day, a 
more beneficial employment of the evening 
may sometimes be gained by a quiet enjoyment 
of rural wandering in the company of a friend. 
But, however indulged, this study of the as- 
pects of nature is one of the most healthful 
occupations, not for the body alone, but for 
the mind, in which we can be employed, and 
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the author can state, from his own experience, 
that there is no occupation that will be recol- 
lected with more pure delight." 

*< Such thoughts are the sublimest, the most 
pleasing, and the most useful of all others, and 
their indulgence is one of the most important 
duties appropriated to this season of the day. 

" In the last place, the day ought to be con- 
cluded, as it was begun, by an act -of piety, 
that is to say, by devout perusal of- the Word 
of God, and by humble prayer for bis protec- 
tion and blessing. Such exercises are not only 
the highest duties but the noblest privileges of 
man ; and no day can be considered as suitably 
spent that has not been consecrated by such ex- 
ercises." 

We trust it is scarcely necessary for us to 
state, that we would not be understood to mean 
in any thing we have said or quoted to inti- 
mate an opinion, that we are at all sufficient of 
ourselves to do any for ourselves. We have j 
not so learned Christ. We know that it is 
God that worketh in us both to will and to do, 
But we also know that mistakes and evils arise 
from a class of- men who cry out continually, 
believe, believe, believe, and all is welL As if 
to believe in the sense of a saving faith were a 
plain and obvious thing! It is not an easy 
thing to be a christian. No man can believe, 
in the only sense in which belief is of any use, 
except H be given him of the Spirit, and that 
spirit, like every other operation of divine grace, 
cometh not with observation, but slowly and 
imperceptibly, by the steadfast ubb of the ap- 
pointed means, dpd when the same spirit does 
come, he doth not supersede the necessity of 
constant unremitting exertion on our parts. 
On the contrarv, the flesh hiBteth against the 
spirit still, passion and conscience war ever, for 
these two are contrary one to the other, but 
they that are born of the spirit, being filled 
with humility, and that catholic charity which 
is the very bond of perfectness, go on in faith 
from strength to strength, nothing doubting, 
rejoicing in hope, quickened in diligence, fre- 
quent and fervent in prayer, perfecting holiness 
in the fear of God. In a word, they know 
that they are the temple of God, which temple, 
that is, his own body, if any man defile, him 
will God destroy, for the temple of God is 
holy, and man is that temple. 



The cities selected, amount to thirty-seven, 
being all those which now are, or which for- 
merly were the capitals of distinct nations 
during the later periods of the history of Eu- 
rope. Athens, which is the last in the series, 
is the only one introduced to which this limi- 
tation does not apply. 

The accounts seem to be well selected from 
the latest authorities, and contain many facts 
likely to be at once interesting and instructive. 
On the whole, we consider the volume to be 
well suited for the purpose for which it has 
been compiled. 
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The Family Cabinet Atlas, Part I E. Bull, 

London ; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 
and J. dimming, Dublin. 

The ' Family Cabinet Atlas,' which is to be 
published monthly, is intended as a companion, 
j suitable in size, shape, and execution, to such 
geographical and historical works as may ap- 
| pear in the ' Family Library,' the ' Cabinet ! 
j Cyclopaedia,' the ' Family Classical Library, - 
and other popular works of that class. The 
1 first number contains maps of the British Isles, 
Switzerland and Poland, very neatly engraved 
on steel, and sold both coloured and plain. As' 
the scale is necessarily too small to admit of 
, inserting more than the principal towns, each 
.map is accompanied by a copious table of the 
: names of places of inferior note, with their lat- 
I itudes and longitudes registered alphabetically 
on the opposite page. There is also a compa- 
rative view of the principal mountains in the 
world, with their altitudes marked, and a com- 
parative view of the chief rivers in the world 
with their respective lengths. It will be an 
extremely pretty book, and very convenient for 
quick and easy reference. We observed some 
trifling inaccuracies in the map of the compa- 
rative heights of mountains, but generally 
speaking the work is very correctly as well as 
beautifully executed. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of the 
principal Cities of Europe ,- intended as a 
Companion to Keith's and other popular 
Geographies. By Jemima Bartlette. 18mo. 
— Soutcr, London. 

[unpublished.) 

This little work is intended to supply a want 
felt by the author and by others engaged in the 
rudimental departments of education, that of 
u concise description of the chief cities in 
Europe, calculated to excite, and in some de- 
gree to satisfy, the curiosity of the young mind. 
Elementary geography, as usually taught, is 
too often deficient in the points just men- 
tioned; presenting little but dry and concise 
particulars. A work like this now before us, 
therefore, of moderate size, and adapted in 
its style to the comprehension of those for- 
whose use it is intended, is an acceptable addi- j 
tioh to this valuable department of literature. I 



Hational Arithmetic, §•«. in which its princi- 
ples are familiarly explained and illustrated 
by practical examples. — Tims. Webb, Mad- 
den, W. Curry and Co. Dublin ; and Hurst 
Chance and Co. London. 

The best scientific work on Arithmetic we are 
acquainted within English, is the ' Philosophy 
of Arithmetic,' by Walker, late a Fellow in 
our University ; the best complete practical 
treatise we know of on the subject, is ' Thom- 
son's Arithmetic,' the production, we bebeve, 
of the present professor of mathematics in the 
Belfast Institution. There is a strange and 
absurd prejudice existing in the minds of many 
people against the cultivation of an accurate 
and profound knowledge of arithmetic, as if it 
were something ' base and mechanical :' this 
is simply because they know nothing about it, 
a circumstance which can occasion no surprise 
if they have limited their studies to the books 
in ordinary use, in which ratios are instituted 
between sugar and shillings, and other the like 
enormities of so palpable and disgraceful a na- 
ture, that -one only wonders at the audacity 
of those who have dared to put such ignorant 
nonsense in print. The little book now un- 
der review, is an initiatory treatise free from 
these absurdities ; and we willingly recommend 
it as the bast introduction to the subject that 
we have met with, for mere beginners. 



The Edinburgh Review, No. CI Longman 

and Co. London; and A. Black, Edin- 
burgh. 
The commencing article of the present number 
is a defence of the claim of the late Mr. Clerk, 
of Eldin, to the merit of having first suggest- 
ed the celebrated manoeuvre of breaking the 
enemy's line at sea. We confess we think that 
this paper settles the question, and that Clerk 
is the man. The second article is a review of 
Sir James Turner's life and times, a book pub- 
lished last year, by the aid of the Bannatync 
club, and relating to the Scottish Covenanters 
and the principal events of the civil war in 
Scotland, in the seventeenth century. 

The third paper is an account of the system 
of education pursued at Eton, which certainly 
does not set that celebrated seminary in the 
most favourable point of view. The Eton 
system is described as failing in every essential 
point of communicating much or valuable know- 
ledge, or of training and invigorating the intel- 
lectual faculties : the article, however, is written 
by some one who evidently feels very sore 
about the recent institution of a government 
commission of inquiry and reform, to examine 
into the present state of the universities of 
Scotland, the purity and efficiency of which ha 
is anxious to exalt by contrast with the state 
of Eton college. 

The fourth article is en the recent history 
of Astronomical science. To this important 
and apparently able paper, we were able to 
give only a very slight and hasty perusal, suffi- 
cient, however, to enable us to detect one very 
glaring blunder, of which the editor, seeing 
that he is also editor of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, and ought not to be ignorant of the 
subject under consideration, has reason to be 
heartily ashamed. Speaking of the annual 
parallax of fixed stars, the writer says, " Dr. 
Brinkley has, indeed, imagined that the Dublin 
circle indicated the existence of parallax, and 
he instances some stars with regard to which 
its influence was too great to be mistaken ; but 
his results have not been confirmed by the ex- 
cellent circles of the Greenwich observatory, 
so that the annual parallax of any star hi- 
therto observed, cannot be said to be apprecia- 
ble even with the largest and most delicate 
instruments." This conclusion is exactly the 
opposite of the truth. It is plain that the 
writer of the paper ' imagines' that the Green- 
wich circle is as great or greater than the Dub- 
lin circle; now, he ought to know, because 
every body, hut himself, that has ever even 
' heard by report ' of astronomical instruments, 
knows, that the Dublin circle is famous over 
Europe for being the largest in the world. 
The diameter of the Dublin circle is eight feet, 
that of the Greenwich six feet, therefore the 
size of the Dublin is to the size of the Green- 
wich as sixty-four to thirty-six, or nearly 
double. We should thank Mr. Macvey Na- 
pier to correct this mis-statement in his next 
number, because it is important that the Bri- 
tish public should not be deceived under tbe 
guise of scientific information, and that they 
should be made (iware that the greatest astro- 
nomer at present in the world (Dr. Brinkley, 
now bishop of Cloy tie,) using the largest in- 
strument in the world, (the Dublin circle,) has 
come to the conclusion, that the annual paral- 
lax of a fixed star is appreciable. Panizzi loo, 
unless our memory altogether fail us, detected 



